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THE TREATMENT OF SUBJECT RACES. 

There is no nation in the world so much concerned in this 
question as the British, for no nation in the world governs so 
many subject races. But, alas, we forget that we do govern 
them, or only remember it to reckon up the millions of square 
miles over which the flag of England floats supreme. We dele- 
gate our enormous power to a handful of men over whom we 
exercise practically no control whatever. There is a startling 
sentence in one of Hume's essays to the effect that free people 
make the most oppressive governors of dependencies. I fear 
that Hume's saying has a great deal of truth in it in our 
case. The very fact of our being a free people makes it almost 
impossible for us to believe that we can ever do wrong in 
matters of government. We imagine that we have a divine 
right to govern and that there is something unpatriotic — if 
not impious — in the barest suggestion that Englishmen can 
govern wrong. Oddly enough, this national self-confidence 
often deserts us, just when it might be most useful; for no 
sooner are we invited to condemn any action of our country- 
men in foreign parts, than we profess an edifying humility, 
very far removed from our usual somewhat aggressive cock- 
sureness, and claim that "we do not know enough about it 
to express an opinion ; but it is very unlikely that an English- 
man would govern wrong. No doubt it is the fault of the 
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people." With a few sentences like these, we wash our hands 
of the destinies of one-fifth part of the human race. Our 
sense of responsibility — that "white man's burden," about 
which we talk so much — becomes, in practice, rather a recog- 
nition of the duty of keeping up the British Empire, than of 
making that empire what it ought to be, might be, and would 
be, if we only tried to be what we think we are. In fact our 
present somewhat obtrusive sense of national responsibility 
is becoming almost more mischievous than our previous indif- 
ference. 

It is true that many of us have a sense of responsibility 
towards non-British races in one particular. We feel it to be 
our duty to try to impart our religion to them. With this 
object, we yearly expend considerable sums and a great deal 
of effort; but the expenditure and the effort do not produce 
adequate results. I do not in the least depreciate missionary 
efforts, to which the world has owed so much, but I do say 
that those efforts are heavily handicapped by the glaring con- 
tradiction between our religion and our political administra- 
tion. Our converts may justly ask us whether we govern 
them as we would wish to be governed, whether we treat 
them as "neighbors," not to say as "brethren." If there had 
been as great and persistent an effort on the part of English- 
men to ensure just government in our conquered territories, 
as there has been to teach the natives of those territories the 
religion of love and self-sacrifice, our empire would now 
stand upon an unassailable foundation, and our religion — 
thus honored by our practice — would have made an impres- 
sion which it can never hope to do as things are. At present, 
I fear, we allow our missionary efforts to lull our consciences 
to sleep in regard to these matters.* 

I cannot help thinking that before we try to convert a sub- 
ject people we ought to do them justice. I allude especially 
to the case of India. We often hear the enemies of missions, 
(who are by no means always the friends of India), point 



*I have great respect for those missions which have for their object the 
alleviation of the condition of women, especially the medical missions. 
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disparagingly to the small results obtained. The only wonder 
is that these missions produce any results at all. They are 
too glaringly inconsistent with the political situation. What 
is a Christian missionary in India to reply, when, after he has 
read the Sermon on the Mount, his catechumen asks him: 
"If these things be so, why did you conquer us? Why do 
your Sahibs, who say they are Christians, treat us, not like 
brothers, but like a conquered people? Why do even some 
of you missionaries, when you have been here some time, 
begin to copy them, and put a distance between yourselves 
and us?" I think an honest missionary must sometimes feel 
uncomfortable, as he reads the New Testament with his con- 
verts. But he does not make many, and he must be often 
sorely in doubt as to the motives of those he does make. For, 
in India, Christianity is the way to worldly advancement. 
The people of India also suspect our motives, and think that 
while we profess to be anxious to establish the religion of 
Christ, we are really trying to strengthen the foundations of 
the British Empire. And I must say that I have heard mis- 
sionary sermons at home which almost made me think the 
same thing. I confess that I cannot but feel somewhat sus- 
picious of our complete bona fides in this matter, when I see 
that for one person who is concerned about the temporal wel- 
fare of the people of India, for one who thinks they are over- 
taxed and kept in an unwholesome state of subordination, 
often approaching to moral degradation, there are thousands 
who are willing to give their shillings to convert the Indians 
to the religion of their conquerors. I cannot read the New 
Testament without seeing that Jesus Christ devoted a very 
large part of His ministry to the alleviation of mere bodily 
pains and the providing for mere bodily wants, and that He 
expressly discouraged all ideas of domination. One might 
almost say that, except for this somewhat suspicious mission- 
ary zeal, we take no interest in India at all. Three lines in a 
daily paper tell us that there is a threatening of famine. Now 
and then a paragraph gives us an account of the deposition of 
a native prince. We pass with far more real interest to the 
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announcement, that the Duke of whom we never saw, 

is going to marry some great heiress, of whom we never 
heard. 

Now it is not unnatural that we should take so little inter- 
est in India. India is a very long way off. We shall most 
likely never go there. We have seen a few Indians at a dis- 
tance, and have perhaps pitied them for being black. We have 
a general idea that it is a good thing for them that we are 
taking the trouble to govern them. But why? Why must it 
be a good thing for any people to be governed by the dele- 
gates of those who know nothing and care nothing about 
them? For that is what the government of India by Great 
Britain really means. 

Many years ago, in his book on "Representative Govern- 
ment," John Stuart Mill uttered some of the weightiest words 
he ever spoke, words which must commend themselves to all 
thoughtful persons, as at least worthy of long and careful 
consideration. They are to be found in the chapter entitled, 
"Government of Dependencies by a Free State." 

"The government of a people by itself, has a meaning and a reality ; but 
such a thing as government of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another as a warren or preserve for its own 
use, a place to make money in, a human cattle-farm to be worked for the 
profit of its own inhabitants. But if the good of the governed is the proper 
business of a government, it is utterly impossible that a people should 
directly attend to it. The utmost they can do is to give some of their best 
men a commission to look after it. . . . Let any one consider how the Eng- 
lish themselves would be governed, if they knew and cared no more about 
their own affairs, than they know and care about the affairs of the Hindoos. 
Even this comparison gives no adequate idea of the state of the case; for 
a people thus indifferent to politics altogether, would probably be simply 
acquiescent, and let the government alone; whereas in the case of India, 
a politically active people like the English, amidst habitual acquiescence, 
are every now and then interfering, and almost always in the wrong 
place. . . . Now if there be a fact to which all experience testifies, it is that 
when a country holds another in subjection, the individuals of the ruling 
people who resort to the foreign country to make their fortunes, are of all 

others those who most need to be held under powerful restraint 

Wherever the demoralizing effect of the situation is not in a most remark- 
able degree corrected by the personal character of the individual, they 
think the people of the country mere dirt under their feet ; it seems to them 
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monstrous that any rights of the natives should stand in the way of their 
smallest pretensions. . . . The government itself, free from this spirit, is 
never able sufficiently to keep it down. . . . The settlers, not the natives, 
have the ear of the public at home." 

These are the words of a man who knew what he was talk- 
ing about. Mill's father, as well as Mill himself, had a close 
official knowledge of the government of India. Mill was not 
theorizing, he was speaking of that which he had seen and 
heard. And it is all as true to-day as when the words were 
written. I have heard intelligent young Indians, who had 
never seen this book, making the very same statements out 
of their own experience. I particularly wish to insist upon 
that expression, "the demoralizing effect of the situation," 
because it is the key to the whole problem, and yet is a con- 
sideration we entirely ignore. If we did not ignore it, we 
could never be so easily persuaded that all is sure to be well 
in a dependency governed by Englishmen. We should know 
that it is in the nature of things most unlikely that all should 
be well — that it is pretty certain the whole situation is demor- 
alizing alike for governors and governed. 

The relation of conqueror to conquered is an odious one. 
It closely resembles that of master and slave. It inevitably 
makes the one overbearing, arrogant and unscrupulous, and 
the other deceitful and time-serving. It is, like all injustice, 
doubly cursed. It implies a radically false position, the 
assumption of a superiority which is not moral — for, if it 
were moral, there would be no need to hedge it about with 
insulting distinctions and unfair privileges. No man can 
bear to be constantly reminded of his inferiority, but neither 
can any man bear to be constantly reminded of his superior- 
ity. A habit of insolent contempt is formed which in the 
good-natured is often no worse than a passive ignoring of the 
existence of the despised. Whether it is active or only pas- 
sive depends on the temperament and character of the indi- 
vidual Englishman. But there is always the invidious dis- 
tinction : the conquered are always made to feel the presence 
of the intruder, of the conqueror. One cannot take up a book 
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of which the scene is laid in India without seeing this ; and it 
is astonishing to see the little effect which these usually un- 
conscious and unintentional revelations make upon us. For 
instance, I remember a story in the Strand Magazine, where 
the hero — a bridegroom of twenty-four hours — leaves his 
bride to go and hunt "black game." He is a long time gone, 
and in his absence, a dreadful adventure befalls the young 
bride. She is beginning to reproach him, when at last he 
returns, but he explains that his huntsman (described as a 
remarkably splendid specimen of a "native," and devoted to 
his master, whose life he had once saved) accidentally 
wounded himself, and was in danger of bleeding to death. 
The delay was caused by his master's efforts to save him. 
When the bride is told this, she looks admiringly at her hus- 
band, and observes that "there are not many Sahibs who 
would take so much trouble for a nigger." This is only a 
"story," but the writer is obviously trying to enforce no moral ; 
he is simply telling a thrilling incident. We cannot take up 
any work of fiction treating of life in India, without finding 
traces of this presentment of the Anglo-Indian. It is taken 
as a matter of course, and I have never yet heard of a single 
Anglo-Indian protesting that the picture drawn of him is 
untrue. Yet the remark I have quoted is terrible. A young 
English lady is represented as telling her husband that very 
few Englishmen would have taken so much trouble to save 
the life of a native servant, even if he had saved theirs; and 
her husband is made to accept the compliment — he does not 
say that every Englishman would have done the same in his 
place. For my part, I cannot believe that even an Anglo- 
Indian, — arrogant and unsympathetic as many of them are, 
could be found, who would have done otherwise under the cir- 
cumstances ; but none of them think it worth while to say so, 
and I cannot but draw my own conclusion. 

But, for all this, it is almost impossible to make an English- 
man believe that it can be hard to live under our rule. The 
presentment of the Anglo-Indian as overbearing and unsym- 
pathetic never seems to inspire us with any uneasiness, until 
somebody begins to point a moral, then we turn indignantly, 
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not upon the Anglo-Indian, but upon the pointer of the moral. 
What can we conclude, but that this picture is so true to life that 
it never occurs to anybody to challenge it? But the fact is that 
this obtuseness is but an illustration of Mill's assertion that 
the average Englishman in India thinks the natives are mere 
dirt under his feet; and that it is he and not the native who 
has the ear of our people at home. 

This contempt of the natives is not a mere matter of "senti- 
ment"; it translates itself at every moment into hard fact. 
It affects our whole method of government, in which we per- 
sistently ignore national character and tradition. The present 
situation in India is a glaring instance of this. In former 
times a kind of sliding scale taxed the farmer according to 
the goodness or badness of the crops. In a good year he paid 
a larger percentage than in a bad. The tax was not taken 
until the crop was reaped, and in years when the crop 
was entirely lost no tax at all was taken. This was the Law 
of Manu, and its justice and wisdom are obvious. But we 
thought we knew a better way — or, at any rate, a way more 
convenient for our officials. So we struck an average of the 
crop which each field may be expected to yield, and were 
mightily proud of our calculations as being far superior to the 
rough and ready native way. It was nothing to us that our 
system meant demanding every few years a tax upon crops 
which had never come above ground. Far from this, we have 
been so in love with our plan that we make a new settlement 
every few years, each time getting down lower and lower in 
the scale, not of payment but of payer, making the meshes of 
the great fiscal net smaller and smaller, to take in the gudgeons 
and the minnows, until now we are taxing the rag which the 
wretched peasant wraps about his loins, and enforcing a salt 
tax at a rate of 4000 per cent.* We excuse ourselves by say- 

*Sir William Wedderburn, in an article on "The Starving Rayat," in 
India, for March, 1896, says: "The Rayat cannot be brought to see the 
justice of making a demand upon him when he has not even food for 
himself and his family. He says, 'In former days there were Rajas that 
were good, and others that were bad; the good ones took a small share 
of our crop, and the bad a large share; but heaven never before sent us a 
government which takes from us when we have no crop at all.' " 
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ing that he has nothing else which we can tax, and the British 
taxpayer hears this without a qualm — the same taxpayer 
who clamors for his own "free breakfast table" — and whose 
average taxable margin is £4 3s. 2d. yearly, while the average 
yearly taxable margin of the Indian is two-pence, half-penny ! 
This is the sort of thing that Mill meant when he said that the 
despotism exercised by a free country over a conquered state 
can easily become the worst of all, because it is exercised from 
a distance and is ignorant of the facts of the case. 

There is perhaps no Indian matter which the British public 
understands so imperfectly as Indian famine, and those that 
think that the Englishman can do no wrong ask triumphantly 
if we are to blame for the failure of the rains of heaven. It 
is not our fault that the rains do not fall ; but it is our fault 
that their failure produces such terrible consequences. In 
temperate climates famine is something abnormal, it comes 
as a surprise, we are astonished at it; but in India, famine is 
periodical ; once in every five years at least the rain-fall is more 
or less insufficient, the result being a famine of more or less 
severity. Famine in India is a contingency to be provided 
against, as in England we provide against frost, although it 
does not come every year. Famine in India is a fact to be 
reckoned with, and we have reckoned with it — but how? By 
taking care that land "settlements" shall be so arranged, that 
though the rain may fall, the taxes shall not. I refer to the 
system of "averages," which, at first sight, may appear fair, 
but which does not and which never will appear so to the 
Indian cultivator. There is another point about Indian fam- 
ines which the British public never takes into account. In 
England a bad "harvest" means that grain is a failure; the 
root crops may be good, the grass may be good, everything 
is not necessarily lost. But in tropical India, little rain means 
a bad crop all round; no rain means no crop at all. The 
Indian cultivator, with his long memory of famine years, 
thinks that the only fair arrangement is that he shall pay a 
percentage on the crops actually growing in his fields, which 
of course would mean that if there was no crop he would pay 
nothing, and this would embarrass the Indian exchequer. 
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We have, therefore, adopted the system of averages : the effect 
of which is that even in the worst of years the tax must be 
found. The above statement as to the margin of two-pence, 
half-penny will show how impossible it is for the ryot to have 
saved enough from the good year to pay for the bad ; even in 
the good years he is taxed above that which he is able to bear. 
In the bad year he must borrow, and the usurer is always 
ready. As security he must pledge whatever he has ; his plow, 
oxen, and the surplus of next year's crops. That next year 
may, perhaps, be so good that it may pay a part of its lean 
predecessor, but then little is left for himself. At the best, 
he is a fortunate man if be can work himself out of debt dur- 
ing the good years which separate one scarcity from another. 
Can that be a good government, can that be a just taxation, 
which makes this state of things perennial? No wonder that 
the ryot lives upon one meal a day, not of rice, as his British 
fellow subjects fondly imagine — rice is much too dear — but 
of some even less wholesome mess of cheap grain. He has 
his one meal and if he is still hungry, he tightens his dhooly 
(waist cloth), upon which he has paid a tax. 

In a fit of remorse and shame at the consequences of our 
own neglect of warnings, before the terrible famine which 
must always be a painful page in the history of Lord Law- 
rence's administration, we promised to set aside a "famine 
fund," but we allowed this fund to be drawn upon to pay for 
the useless and mischievous expedition to Chitral. The serious 
famine of 1896, regarded by Indians as the worst of the 
century, overtook us with this deficit still to be made up. No 
greater proof could be given of our entire ignorance of the 
true situation than the admiration we expressed at our own 
generosity in subscribing so large a sum to the Indian famine 
fund of 1896. We appeared quite oblivious of the truth that 
we were first draining India of her money, and then returning 
her, by way of charity, a little of her own. But though we 
thus impose on ourselves we do not impose on our neighbors. 
Foreign nations believe that these famines are the' result of 
our taxation, and even allege that famine is a symptom of 
British rule. There was a caricature in the Figaro, in 1896, 
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which would have surprised some of the donors to the fund. 
It represents John Bull, full-fed and self-complacent, smoking 
his after-dinner pipe in his snug kitchen. The dresser behind 
him groans under goodly hams and pastries and whiskey-jars. 
His over-fed bull-terrier dozes with one eye fixed upon a plate 
of broken meat. A plump serving maid is removing the 
crumbs from the table-cloth: "Don't throw those crumbs 
away, Kitty," says Mr. Bull, "they'll do for the Indians." 
And, sure enough, underneath the picture is seen a row of 
emaciated figures in turbans, who stretch forth skeleton hands 
to catch the crumbs that fall from John's table. 

This is how others see us. This is how we shall one day 
see ourselves, when we come to look into Indian affairs as we 
look into our own. We shall then realize that there is noth- 
ing in the relation of conqueror and conquered, per se, to pro- 
mote good government. There is indeed everything to pro- 
mote unjust, unsympathetic, unconciliatory government, gov- 
ernment not based on sound knowledge of the particular needs 
of the governed. An initial wrong — for such conquest is, 
by every rule of every school of ethics — is not likely to bring 
justice in its train. It is far more likely to blunt the sense of 
justice altogether, to intensify arrogance, greed, ambition, 
and all the passions which are the hot-bed of injustice. It 
makes the one side less averse to oppress, and the other less 
willing to obey. It affords rulers a greater opportunity for 
doing wrong, and it makes it inexpedient to bring that wrong 
home to them. In fact the position is so morally bad, that if 
we were in reality the hyper-moral people we imagine our- 
selves to be, we should not endure it for all the wealth of the 
Indies. 

And yet what an opportunity we are throwing away ! Never 
had a nation such a chance to justify conquest as we have in 
India; never was a country in which a just and strong over- 
lordship might be made so much of an unmixed good. A 
vast extent of territory, occupied by men of many races, pro- 
foundly divided by religion and by the memory of ancient 
wrongs, but all more or less hide-bound in a civilization which 
had ceased to grow, and which chiefly showed that life yet 
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remained in it by the rigidity of its prohibitions, and the 
never changing lines of demarcation which it set between 
class and class; a country in which all influences worked 
together for stagnation, only broken in upon where con- 
queror and conquered had become alike debased, and where 
the corrupting influences of despotic rule had eaten into the 
hearts of the people ; finally, a country where from generation 
to generation Mohammedan despised and oppressed Hindoo, 
and Hindoo abhorred and distrusted Mohammedan; where if 
by chance there came a just ruler, like Ferozshah, the moment 
the reins dropped from his failing hands chaos came again. 
Compared with most of the old governments, we might, had 
we been less greedy and less arrogant, have appeared as very 
angels. Even as it is, I think I may venture to say that the 
leaders of Indian opinion seek the reform of our rule and not 
its discontinuance. They fully realize that India cannot 
become a single nation on any other condition, and that if she 
become many nations the old chaos will return. They are 
beginning to be proud to belong to this great empire, or would 
if we would treat them as our fellow subjects, our fellow citi- 
zens. We do so while they are in England, till they almost 
forget they are not Englishmen; then they return home, and 
are reminded every day that they belong to a subject race. 
They have fought for us on many a field, as common soldiers, 
for they cannot rise above the rank of corporal. I know a 
young Indian of good position, who besought his father with 
tears to allow him to enter the army, even under these condi- 
tions. "My son," replied his father, "you are a gentleman; 
you can never by any possibility rise above the rank of cor- 
poral; I cannot consent." 

I do not ask, is it right forever to remind a people that they 
are subject, but is it wise? Is it really the way to build up 
an empire? Can the greatest empire in the world afford to 
make its rule hateful? Can a hundred armies be as secure a 
defence as the good will of the governed ? The power of the 
sword has no roots in itself such as good civil government 
has. Twenty years is long enough to see the end of the best 
army the world ever saw. The battle of Jena was fought and 
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lost, only twenty years after the death of the great Frederick. 
All empires that have been upheld by the sword have come to 
naught, even Rome. And Rome seemed to have no enemy to 
fear. It is not so with us, nor will any other empire ever be 
so long in falling as was Rome. The triumphs of the sword 
are at all times the most ephemeral. But if we would make 
it our main concern to strengthen our empire by justice, and a 
righteous consideration of the needs of those we govern, it 
would long endure. 

We have considered the treatment of races, which, though 
subject, are civilized — whose civilization, indeed, is far older 
than our own. If even here the dominant race cannot resist 
the temptation to arrogance, to unfair use of its advantages, 
to unjust subordination of the interests of the subject race to 
its own, what is likely to take place in regions inhabited by 
races behind us in civilization — races to whom we appear as 
gods, until we show ourselves to them as destroyers? Those 
who have read Stevenson's terrible book, "The Ebb Tide," 
may see to what level man can sink, when exposed to the most 
awful of all temptations, unlimited power over his fellow. He 
falls immeasurably below the savages he immolates. He is 
the true Moloch, battening on human sacrifices, pleased with 
the sense of his greatness, finding a base delight in lording it 
over creatures feebler and less cunning than himself. Who 
can be trusted in such a situation ? Not the trader, who goes 
to make money, where no one will ask him how he made it. 
Not the soldier, who goes to win a little cheap glory by mow- 
ing down a horde of savages. Not the speculator, most 
unscrupulous and pitiless of all, who stays at home, and from 
a safe distance fires the train which is to destroy a whole 
nation. 

And public opinion upholds all this, that public opinion 
which is always ready to excuse the white man, on the score 
that the black man is "so troublesome." As we cannot deny 
the facts, we justify them. If the white man does these things, 
then they must be necessary. For, the moment the black man 
comes upon the scene all our views change. Even those of 
us who habitually distrust the average white man, and are 
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constantly pronouncing whole classes "unfit to rule," are very- 
hard to be persuaded that any white man is not "fit" to rule 
over savages. Instead of feeling certain that the white man 
will be oppressive from the very nature of the position, we 
are only certain that the black man is tiresome.* 

The appalling possibilities of the situation seem never to 
occur to us. That situation may be summed up in three words 
— power without responsibility. To the African and the 
Polynesian trader, the "native" is no more sacred than a turtle 
or a rabbit. The white man has the same right over them 
all — the right of the strongest. He is restrained by no public 
opinion in his dealings with any of them; and his own con- 
science, depraved by the spectacle of human beings so much 
less cunning and strong than himself, scarcely utters even a 
protest. 

Perhaps no one has ever painted the demoralization of the 
superior race as Stevenson has done. It is worth while to 
consider for a moment the picture he has drawn. Few indeed 
have had such opportunities of dispassionate observation. He 
was no trader, and was, therefore, able to take a disinterested 
position. It is worth while to try to understand with what 
eyes he saw the Islanders. Pie had been loner enough among 
them for the novelty to wear off — on both sides. 

I think the first thing that strikes us is the intense human- 
ity of his picture. The "Beach of Falesa" is a wonderful 
study in human nature. In the relations between John Wilt- 
shire and Uma we get down to elemental man and woman. 
For — and here is the strangest part of it, and herein we see 
the depth of Stevenson's insight — in the course of these rela- 
tions, Wiltshire himself undergoes a transformation. When 
he first appears, he is one more Englishman come to trade in 
Falesa. All that civilization has done for him is to uncivilize 
him, that is, to make him less of a social being (which is the 
root-meaning of the word "civilization"), to make him cun- 



*The following sentence is the first in a leading article in Black and 
White, for February 6, 1897: "Africa, as a comparatively new Continent, 
is giving the old country as much trouble as possible." The italics are 
mine. The words did not refer to the Transvaal. 
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ning, to encase him in a hard, coarse husk, incapable of feel- 
ing. In short, he has learned to over-reach his fellow-crea- 
tures, without wincing. He is rather proud of his attainment, 
just as Red Indians were proud of bearing pain without 
wincing. But in proportion as Uma's innocence reveals itself 
to him, the dead, insensitive husk begins to split, and the sen- 
sitive, living flesh is seen within. Wiltshire becomes more and 
more human ; his flesh comes again as the flesh of a little child, 
until he rises high enough to feel abashed before the innocent 
creature who loves him. With consummate skill Stevenson 
shows us this refining process, and paints the awakening of 
a conscience in Wiltshire, who began with nothing higher 
than a dull dread of ending like Billy Randall. "To see him 
and think he was seventy, and remember he had once com- 
manded a ship, and come ashore in his smart togs, and talked 
big in bars and consulates, and sat in club verandahs, turned 
me sick and sober" — to realize the depth of this fall had been 
Wiltshire's moral high-water mark, before he knew Uma. 

Terrible are Stevenson's pictures of the degenerate white 
man, from this same old Captain Randall ("Any clean-minded 
man would have had the creature out at once and buried him" ) 
down to Bostock, who "had a hand in the amiable pleasantry 
which cost the life of Patteson," and who liked to tell the tale 
himself, "when he was sure he was among good fellows." 
There is every variety of trader and of kidnapper to be found 
in "The Island Nights," in "The Wrecker," and in "The Ebb 
Tide." We see them at work, diffusing the blessings of civili- 
zation among the benighted islanders. We hear them talking 
the slang of the Pacific Ocean, as they sit in the station veran- 
dah enjoying a smoke in the soft darkness of the South Sea 
night, while the Southern Cross leans above them. All the 
tragedy of the Island race is there; but it is not only the 
islanders who are naked, and not ashamed. 

In all these pictures of the islanders, Stevenson shows us no 
half-beast, but simply undeveloped man and woman — unde- 
veloped, but intensely human, more human a thousand times 
than the "civilized" monsters who traffic in their blood. This 
is how he makes Wiltshire describe Kanakas. "It's easy to 
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find out what Kanakas think. Just go back to yourself, any- 
way round from ten to fifteen, and there's an average Kanaka. 
There are some pious, just as there are pious boys; and most 
of them, like the boys again, are middling honest, and yet 
think it rather larks to steal, and are easily scared, and rather 

like to be so. I remember a boy I was at school with 

He didn't know anything, that boy ; he couldn't do anything ; 
.... he just boldly said he was a sorcerer and frightened us 
out of our boots, and we loved it." So he shows us the island- 
ers contending with grown man, strong and cunning, who sets 
himself to trick and cheat a parcel of schoolboys. It is an ugly 
situation, and in the working of it out, it is not the savage 
who is a dark and treacherous mystery, a new revelation of 
evil. It is civilised man who is the terrible, unsolvable enig- 
ma! It is Bostock, boasting to an admiring audience of his 
hideous trick of the sham bishop ; it is the American, who at 
the supreme moment saves his worthless skin and his more 
worthless soul; it is Herrick, the "moral bankrupt," the 
"skulker from life's battle;" it is Wiseman and Wishart, 
drinking themselves to death in the smallpox-stricken Faral- 
lone ; it is the loathsome Cockney, Huish, the vitriol thrower. 
And last, and most terrible, it is Attwater, with his piety and 
his greed, his evangelism and his relentlessness, his fatalism 
and his energy, his frightful mixture of cunning and force. 
Attwater may stand for the type of the individualist, the type 
of the fittest to survive; the type whose survival means the 
survival of the fewest. In him we may see how little of 
"civilization" there may be in civilized man. For, deep down 
below his religion, below his education, Attwater is essentially 
a savage. In his savage environment, he has reverted to his 
original type. His methods are distinctively savage — distinc- 
tively the methods of uncivilized, and not of civilized man. 
They are the primeval qualities of cunning and strength car- 
ried, it is true, to an extraordinary perfection, but still pri- 
meval. The roots of his being are savage; civilization has 
given him a steadier confidence in himself, and a more un- 
wavering contempt for his neighbor, but it has not raised him 
one whit morally above a bandit chief. Those things in him 
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which look at first sight like virtues, only make him more 
terrible. He is essentially a destructive force. To him the 
very Grace of God is but "a dress in which we may go down 
into the world, and come up scatheless" — with a chestful of 
pearls. Being justified by faith, all things are lawful to him. 
By faith, he amasses a fortune, and explains that, in so doing, 
he has made the best of both worlds. 

It is in "The Ebb Tide" that Stevenson's picture reaches its 
climax — that terrible book which we did not understand when 
we first read it. It seemed too awful, too much like a ghastly 
caricature. Yet we could not forget it; and, slowly, as we 
came across one incident and one character after another in 
actual "up-to-date" history we began to recognize that Att- 
water is no more fiction of a novelist's brain, but an all too 
true portrait of the Exploiter, as he is when free from all 
restraint. He is what a man can be, when he has no fear of 
the Factory Acts before his eyes, but only the fear of God, of 
a God Who will have His creatures help themselves, instead 
of helping their neighbors, and Who has given a commission 
to the Strong and the Cunning to lay up for themselves treas- 
ures upon earth of coral and pearl, and promised them in the 
next world life everlasting. And if anyone still thinks Att- 
water an exaggeration, let him turn to one of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley's Prefaces, and there he will hear Attwater talking. 
There is positively no relief in the picture which Stevenson 
draws in "The Ebb Tide." How could there be, in a situation 
which appeals to all the worst in man? And here we come 
to another moral of the tale. The men he drew are by no 
means conspicuously below the moral average, if we except 
Bostock and Huish, while Attwater would probably be consid- 
ered to be above it. It is only their circumstances which make 
them appear so much worse than ordinary men. 

Stevenson drew no moral in "The Ebb Tide." He left that 
for his readers to do for themselves. Yet many passages in 
his writings show that he fully realized the moral. We may 
give it its widest application, and say he meant to show that it 
is a very bad moral training for the strong man to be so very 
much stronger than the weak that he need not take the weak 
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into account. The praises of the strong hand have often been 
sung, but it has been an ideal Strong Hand. In practice, the 
despot is very apt to degenerate into the tyrant and the bully ; 
and the more absolute his power, that is, the greater the dis- 
parity between him and those he rules, the worse he always 
rules. When a man is able to do as he likes, he is far more 
likely to do his worst than his best. In fact, it is very seldom 
that any of us do better than public opinion demands, and this 
is why it is so incalculably important to educate public opinion 
— that moral force, stronger than armies and police, stronger 
even than our own selfish desires, which does in the main 
restrain human society, and which alone makes that society 
possible. It is the most terrible result of these enormous in- 
equalities that there is no public opinion, and where there is 
no public opinion there can be no improvement. Much non- 
sense has no doubt been talked about abstract equality; but 
the other side ignore the whole history of human experience. 
That experience shows that there can never be absolute equal- 
ity, yet the less the inequalities in any human society, the more 
healthy the condition of that society. And it shows us that 
those who are "The Superior" degenerate even more than 
those who are "The Inferior." The greater the inequality, 
the greater the degradation of the dominant class, till we come 
to the last expression of inequality, the dealings of a civilized 
with an uncivilized race. What happens then is notorious — 
we all know it, the most passionate Great Englander knows it 
as well as the poor-spirited Little Englander. We refuse to 
see the meaning of the facts, but there is not one of us that 
can deny the facts. Here the lesson is writ out large, so large 
that we may read it a whole continent away. Disproportioned 
preeminence is not good for man. Enormous gaps are more 
likely to be bridged over by deeds like those of Bostock or 
Attwater, than by the gentle paternal pressure we have been 
taught to see in fancy pictures of despotism. That cannot be 
a true Commonweal which is made up of Attwaters and 
Kanakas. The lowest "ebb tide" in man's affairs sets him 
where he is most undisputed master of those around him. 
Vol. X.— No. 4 29 
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The idea of innate superiority is an essentially immoral 
idea. Of course, there are enormous actual inequalities ; it 
would be absurd to pretend that the Hottentot is not in many 
important respects "inferior" to any of the races of Europe. 
But it makes all the difference in the world to us whether we 
regard this "inferiority" as temporary or as permanent. An 
infant is certainly "inferior" to a full-grown man; but sup- 
pose it possible that in some imaginary state, the population 
consisted entirely of adults, who for some unknown cause had 
entirely forgotten that they themselves had once been children. 
If one of them found an infant by the roadside, he would cer- 
tainly consider it a very "inferior" creature; he might even 
think it hardly worth preserving. If he thought it could never 
improve, never grow any stronger and more intelligent than 
it was when he happened to find it, an inarticulate infant, 
hardly able to find the way to its own mouth, he would assur- 
edly not think it was worth much to the commonwealth. 

Now the case of the less-developed nations is analogous to 
the state of infancy, or of childhood, in an ordinary "civilized" 
human being. Give the man and the nation time and favorable 
conditions, and they will grow to satisfactory manhood and 
nationhood. Refuse them these conditions, and time will do 
about as much for them as it does for a child left to grow up 
as it can, without education or training. In the case of our 
own children, we have long known that we must not leave 
them to "nature," as some of the philosophers of the last cen- 
tury proposed. Very few of them had any children of their 
own, or knew anything about children, or they would have 
known that children left to "nature" would grow up incapable 
of human speech and would eat like pigs, and that it would 
require many generations of such training as these "children 
of nature" could give their children, before they reached the 
level of Hottentots. The beginnings of civilization are very 
slow, when "nature" is left to herself and not aided by civili- 
zation from without. 

But, alas, civilization from without usually approaches 
"barbarians" in the shape of robbery and murder. The first 
lesson it teaches the "savage" is how to kill his enemies with 
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greater certainty, and greater safety to himself — not the 
noblest lesson in the world. And if the savage pupil survives 
this first lesson, the next thing he learns is how to forget his 
woes in bad brandy. Moreover, civilization invents for him 
sins he never knew before. For he has been used to the open 
veldt, or the primeval forest, where every man might take 
what he wanted for himself; but presently he finds himself 
shut out from his old haunts : all the common property has 
become the peculiar private property of the white man, and if 
the savage wants anything now, he has to steal it. He began 
by carefully carrying a broken pipe for six weeks, till he met a 
white man to whom to restore it ; but when the white man has 
disinherited him, what wonder if the "savage" recoups himself 
with a little pilfering? 

The deterioration which usually follows intercourse with 
the white man is to the reproach of the white man, not of the 
black. 

Mary A. M. Marks. 

London, November, 1899. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above was written another Famine — worse than 
any in our memories — is visiting India. Five and a half mil- 
lions of people are receiving relief, more than sixty millions 
are feeling the cruel pinch of hunger. Our imagination can- 
not grasp these vast numbers — we should be more keenly dis- 
tressed to hear that half a dozen Welsh miners were buried 
alive, and that their rescuers might reach them too late. We 
are not to blame for this inability to picture the anguish of 
millions as vividly as the anguish of units — 'but the fact that 
we are unable, ought surely to moderate our confidence in our 
own infallibility, when governing from a distance. This time, 
by a cruel chance, the inevitable difficulties of grappling with 
so enormous a calamity are increased a hundred-fold by the 
fact that our chief energies are engrossed by another crisis, 
on the other side of the world. Just at the moment when India 
needs all our thought, all our help, South Africa is demanding 
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all the resources of our empire. We have even accepted sub- 
sidies from Indian princes, in this terrible famine year, to aid 
us in carrying on the war in South Africa ! The bare fact is 
more eloquent than any comment. This time, our foreign 
critics draw John Bull hard at work turning the handle of a 
Maxim, glancing over his shoulder at an importunate Indian 
scarecrow, with the words, "why do you bother me now? 
Don't you see I'm busy?" Alas! yes — we are busy — too busy 
to give the starving sixty millions more than a distracted 
attention. Still, even now, our conscience has spoken, though 
but in a whisper; we are raising a Famine Fund even now, 
much smaller, it is true, than those we raised in other, less 
terrible, famine years; but we are giving something, and we 
are rewarded by a glow of self-approval, not to say of aston- 
ishment, at what appears to us our own generosity. But is it 
generosity? Is not our thinking it so only one more proof of 
the truth of Mill's words that "foreigners . . . cannot judge 
by the light in which a thing appears to their own minds, or 
the manner in which it affects their feelings, how it will affect 
the feelings or appear to the minds of the subject population."* 
In the present case, for instance, the great sums of public 
money spent on relief in India, and the thousands sterling 
which private charity spares from the needs of our soldiers in 
South Africa, appear to us to be a triumphant refutation of 
our foreign critics. But to the "subject population" it can 
only appear that whether by our public or our private charity, 
we are only returning them a little of their own. I do not 
here refer to Indian taxation in general, and to the great army 
of officials, and the other great army of fighting men, whose 
pay is draining India of her life-blood. I mean the Fifteen 
Million Rupees which we take from them every year, in addi- 
tion to all the rest, to form a Famine Fund. In English 
money, this ought to mean £1,500,000 sterling — to the Indian 
taxpayer it does mean that ; but the rupee, which ought to be 
worth two shillings, is so depreciated in value that it is now 
only worth fifteen pence at most; so that, if all the relief food 
were bought outside India, the million and a half sterling 
♦"Representative Government." 
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would only buy to the value of about £937,500 sterling. But 
be the fifteen million rupees worth more or less, until we have 
expended at least one whole year's famine-fund tax, we are 
only returning to India her own money, levied for the express 
purpose of being returned to her. This being the case, it is 
surely too early to boast of our "generosity" or "charity." 
We cannot understand why our continental neighbors think 
us hypocrites ; we cannot believe they are sincere. Yet what 
else can they think us? For they know about the fifteen mil- 
lions. How the famine fund is really expended is yet another 
question, into which I cannot now enter. When we first 
started it — after the terrible lesson of Lord Lawrence's admin- 
istration — we pledged our word that it should never be di- 
verted to any other purpose. We broke that pledge, when we 
dipped into the Famine Fund to pay for Chitral. What else is 
it sometimes made to pay for? We do not know. As Mill 
says again, speaking of India: "The most essential interests 
of the country may be mismanaged to almost any excess 
without attracting our notice." 

The great tree of Imperialism has in our time shot up, until 
it bids fair to parcel out the world among a very few Great 
Powers. Those who call themselves "imperialists" — they 
belong almost without exception to one or other of these Great 
Powers — seem to think this tree, like the mustard seed of the 
parable, will be a shadow from the heat, a shelter from the 
tempest, a roosting place for the fowls of the air. But to 
others — and these are for the most part well acquainted with 
the history of great empires — it seems rather like the baleful 
upas tree, which spreads a wilderness wherever its shadow 
falls. 

There is one last consideration which I feel cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon, at the present moment. We Britishers 
need the warning most of all, but we are not the only nation 
bitten by the tarantula of "imperialism." It is this: The 
qualities which enable a nation to obtain empire do not neces- 
sarily imply the qualities which keep it. The conqueror is not 
necessarily able to administer his conquered territory. A 
policy of constant "expansion" is of the very worst augury 
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for the stability of an empire, because it is the very worst edu- 
cation for an empire-keeper. It means that we are more occu- 
pied with getting new lands than with developing those we 
already possess; when this is the case, "expansion" weakens 
rather than strengthens. Citizens of an empire with a number 
of half-digested dependencies in every quarter of the globe 
may feel pride in looking at the map. But those flattering 
patches of color may only mean that the empire is vulnerable 
in every quarter of the globe. Tacitus perceived this, in his 
day, and we modern nations are more vulnerable by far. 
Formidable rivals surround us all — brought nearer by the 
great modern discoveries of steam and electricity. 

Expansion, unaccompanied by consolidation, is now, more 
than ever, an empire's short cut to ruin. Consolidation re- 
quires much time, much patience, much undistracted atten- 
tion. If the would-be consolidator does his consolidation in 
the intervals of new expeditions, new expansions, he will infal- 
libly neglect the less exciting, the apparently less pressing 
work of consolidation, in order to give his whole attention to 
his new enterprise. The showy, quickly-earned results of con- 
quest or annexation, will even spoil him for the dull, plodding 
work of consolidation, development, and reconstruction, till 
he resembles a man who will not give himself time to digest 
one meal, before he begins to devour another. The qualities 
which make for conquest are so far from tending to develop 
those which we need in order to keep our conquests, that they 
directly tend to impair our true governing capacity. As 
Cavour said: "Any fool can govern with a state of siege." 
But he cannot govern long. For a stable government, able to 
resist the shocks to which all governments are liable, we must 
have other qualities than those which suffice to take a town by 
storm, or put an enemy to the rout. The Power of the Sword 
has no roots in itself, and the empires which it founded all 
soon crumbled away, unless they were maintained by qualities 
of which the sword knows nothing, whose growth the sword 
can only hinder — and perhaps kill. Patient wisdom, far- 
seeing firmness, finely tempered with the instinct which knows 
when to yield; above all, the bene\'olent sagacity which un- 
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derstands how to weld old and new together in a community 
of interests — these are the qualities which found an empire on 
the rock. The sword only founds it on the sands. 

Mary A. M. Marks. 
London, April 24, 1900. 



LIBERTY AND GOVERNMENT. 

The two trisyllables, liberty and government, are probably 
as uncomfortable a pair of bed-fellows as it is easy to find. It 
is clear that they are connected; for both refer to the powers 
of individuals to do as they choose. And it is clearer still that 
there is some incompatibility of temper between them, for 
liberty suggests the withdrawal of restrictions, and govern- 
ment exists to enforce them. And so we find that Dr. Johnson, 
who defines liberty as the opposite of slavery, defines the 
neuter verb "to govern" as "to keep superiority," "to behave 
with haughtiness," and the definition certainly rings with the 
crack of the slave-driver's whip. And yet there is an austere 
handsomeness about government hardly less attractive than 
the softer charms of liberty; and we can ill afford to lose 
either altogether, — to become anarchists in the one case, or in 
the other hopeless slaves and absolute tyrants. Mankind in 
general has praised each in turn, and the poets have not been 
so partial as might be supposed. 

"O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright ! 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign." 

So Addison serenades the one. But of the other Shakespeare 
says, — 

" 'Tis government that makes them seem divine, 
The want thereof makes thee abominable." 

And Homer with equal justice says, "Half the goodness of a 
man doth broad-browed Zeus take away when the day of 
slavery comes upon him;" and on the other hand, "Many 
lords are not good ; let there be one lord." Words, too, join 
issue and rank themselves on this side and that ; "chaste" and 



